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SPECIMENS OF THE OLD ENGLISH DRAMATISTS. 


(TO BE CONTINUED OCCASIONALLY.] 


NO. I.—SPECIMENS OF CYRIL TOURNEUR. 


Most persons are aware, from Mr Lamb’s Specimens, that ‘ The 
Revenger’s Tragedy’ contains one or two beautiful scenes, in 
which the virtue of a young girl is put to the test, by her brother, 
who comes in disguise for that purpose. It was Mr Lamb’s plan 
to “ give entire scenes, rather than to string together single pas- 
sages and detached beauties ;”” (Preface) and to this only is to be 
attributed the fact of his omitting some striking passages in Tour- 
neur’s play. A few of these will be found below. They occur, for 
the most part, in scenes which are either too gross or too barren 
of merit, to justify a complete extract. 

Cyril Tourneur was a writer of very considerable power. The 
measure of praise (if indeed it can be called praise at all) which has 
been awarded to him, is by much too small. His ‘ Atheist’s 
Tragedy’ is but an indifferent work; but ‘ The Revenger’s Tra- 
gedy’ contains some bold and striking things. To judge of his 
capacity by the quality of this play only (for if the quantity of his 
works is to be considered, he must give way to others) he was 
second to scarcely any writer of his time. Webster, Beaumont 
and Fletcher, Deckar,- and perhaps Marlowe, may take precedence 
of him; but he was equal to Forde, (and like him fond of inter- 
dicted subjects ;) and in point of strenuous writing, he was superior 
to both Shirley and Massinger. In his turns of thought, he is not 
unlike Old Chapman; and like him also—although in a less degree 
—he is occasionally more than sufficiently sententious. 

The ‘ Atheist’s Tragedy’ furnishes but few passages beyond 
those which Mr Lamb has taken. The following, however, do not 
occur in the ‘ Specimens ;’ and they are now taken the more rea- 
dily, as the tragedy is by no means common. It has escaped all the 
modern collections of ‘ Old Plays.’ 


A FUNERAL OFFERING. 
Be not displeas’d, if on 
The altar of his tomb I sacrifice 
My tears. They are jewels of my love 
Dissolved into grief; and fall upon 
His blasted spring as April dew upon 
A sweet young blossom shak’d before its time. ‘ 


THE LAST WORD THE BEST. 


But you, dear mistress, being the last and best 

That speak’st my farewell; like the imperious close 
Of a sweet oration, shall for ever live 

Within the soul of my true memory. 


THE WAY TO ARGUE WITH WOMEN. 


Tush, you mistake the way into a woman, 
The passage lies not through her reason, but her blood. 


DREAMS. 


These idle dreams 
Are fabulous. Our boiling phantasies, 
Like troubled waters, falsify the shapes 
Of things retained in them; and make them seem 
Confounded, when they are distinguished. 


VIRTUE SHOULD INCREASE WITH PROSPERITY. 


Since by your greatness you 
Are nearer Heaven in place, be nearer it 
In goodness. Rich men should transcend the poor, 
As clouds the earth; raised by the comfort of 
The Sun to water dry and barren grounds. 


A TRIFLE DANGEROUS. 


That fellow’s life, Borachio, 
Like a superfiuous letter in the law, 
Endangers our assurance. 





MERCY TO THE DYING, NOBLE. 
O my good lord! Let charity forbear 
To vex the spirit of a dying man. 
A cheerful eye upon the face of death 
Is the true countenance of a noble mind. 
For honour’s sake, my lord, molest it not. 


TRUE COURAGE ASKS NO SUPPORT. 
(A glass of water is offered to one sentenced to die). 

Come, thou clear emblem of cool temperance, 
Be thou my witness, that I use no art 
To force my courage; nor have need of helps 
To raise my spifits, like those weaker men 
Who mix their blood with wine, and out of that 
Adulterate conjunction do beget 
A bastard valour. Native courage, thanks ! 
Thou lead’st me soberly to undertake 
This great hard work of magnanimity. 


The Revenger’s Tragedy would furnish more pithy extracts, but 
that it is frequently difficult to disentangle the thought from the 
impurities that surround it, in such a way as to present it without 
offence to the reader. There aré parts, however, which require no 
apology. The following is a fine apostrophe to 


IMPUDENCE. 
Impudence ! . 
Thou goddess of the palace, mistress of mistresses, 
To whom the costly perfumed people pray, 
Strike thou my forehead into dauntless marble, 
Mine eyes to steady sapphires! Turn my visage ; 
And if I needs must glow, let me blush inward, 
That this immodest season may not spy 
That scholar in my cheeks, fool Bashfulness ! 


MIDNIGHT. 


It is the Judas of the hours, wherein 
Honest Salvation is betrayed to sin. 


THE FATE OF KINGS. 


That which would seem treason in our lives 
Is laughter when we’re dead. - - It is our fate 
To live in fear, and die to live in hate. 


THE VICES OF THE GREAT. 
If she were bent lasciviously (the fault 
Of mighty women that sleep soft)—O Death! 
ust she needs chuse such an unequal sinner 


To make all worse ! 
A WIFE'S REVENGE. 
Some now would plot his death 
With easy doctors, those loose-living men ; 
Some second wife would do this, and dispatch 


Her double-loathed lord at meat or sleep. 

- = = = - One of his single words 

Would quite have freed my youngest, dearest son 
From death or durance ; and have made him walk 
With a bold foot upon the t law, 

Whose prickles should bow under him ; but ’tis not, 
And therefore wedlock faith shall be forgot. 

I’ll kill him in his forehead! Hate, there feed, 
That wound is deepest, though it never bleed. 


INUTILITY OF EXAMPLE. 


It is our blood to err, though Hell gape wide: 
Ladies know Lucifer fell, yet still are proud. 


A BASTARD’S EXCUSE FOR VICE. 


Adultery is my nature. 

Faith, if the truth were known, I was begot 

After some gluttonous dinner: Some stirring dish 

Was my first father, when deep healths went round, 

And ladies’ cheeks were painted red with wine ; 

Their tongues as short and nimble as their heels, 

Uttering words sweet and thick. - 
- - - + Qh! Damnation meet, 

The sin of feasts, drunken Adultery, 

I feel it swell mie: My revenge is just. 
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A DANGEROUS INSTRUMENT. 


There’s hope in him, for discontent and want 

Are the best clay to mould a villain of. - - - 
This fellow will come fitly: He shall kill 
That other slave that did abuse my spleen, 

And make it swell to treason. 


ONE THING WANTING. 
Great men were Gods, if beggars could not kill them. 


These passages, and various others extracted by Mr Lamb, are 
sufficient, I think, to justify my estimate of Cyril Tourneur. 


DramatTIcus. 





NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 





Lectures on Anatomy, Surgery, and Pathology; including Observa- 
tions on the Nature and Treatment of Local Diseases, By John 
Abernethy, F.R.S. &c.&c. 12mo. pp. 580. Second edit. Westley. 

(Concluded.] 


Mr ABERNETHY was, in the generality of cases, known to be 
strongly opposed to the use of the knife; and he considered that in 
a more advanced stage of science, amputation would be but seldom 
resorted to. In his Lecture on Accidents about the ancle joint, he 
states several cases which he successfully treated by milder pro- 
cesses, contrary to the opinion of some of his professional brethren. | 
The following is characteristically related, and is no less creditable 
to his humanity than to his skill :— 


‘JA poor wee nan, who lived in my own neighbourhood, who 
was employed as a labourer at some buildings, and tumbling off a 
scaffold, he got a dislocation of the foot inwards. I was, at the | 
time, sitting very quietly at home, when I was called upon to go to 
an accident that happened in an adjoining street. I went, and when 
I got there, the door of the house was open, and there I saw this 
little wee man lying on a mattress in his own parlour, with his foot 
up. I looked at it, and said to him, ‘‘ Sir, this is a sad accident, 
but do not be out of heart about it, we must put it to rights again ;” 
and so I took the skin out, which was turned in over the astragalus, 





cavity. Now that is necessary to be attended to. But I suppose 
the wound of this man was all shut up and well in about three 
months ; in six months he walked with a stick ; in a year he walked 
without any stick, and after that he walked about, | believe, for 
twenty years, pretty well, as long as [knew him. Well, that is the 
case of an unhealthy man, but without any particular disorder of 
his constitution.’ 





CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


— The theatre has much the same effect on the manners of the 
age, as the Bank on the credit of the nation. * * * The seat of 
wit, when one speaks as a man of the town and of the world, is 
the playhouse.—Steele. 





— Addison ridicules, with great humour, the English transla- 
tions of the Italian, and the singular effect of the translator trans- 
posing the words, and making the music very absurd in one tongue 
that was natural in another. “ I remember,” says he, “an Italian 
verse that ran thus, word for word :— 

* And turn’d my pity into rage :’ 
which the English, for rhyme-sake, translated, 

‘ And into pity turn’d his rage.’ 
On the operas being performed entirely in Italian, Addison sup- 
poses it very natural for an historian, two or three hundred years 
afterwards, who does not know the taste of his forefathers, to record 
that, ‘‘in the beginning of the eighteenth century the Italian tongue 
was so well understood in England, that operas were acted on the 
public stage in that language.”’—Companion to the Theatres. 


InGenious PrecavuTIONs AGAINST Fire Dereatep.—In the 
construction of the old Drury Lane Theatre, as a precaution against 
fire, an iron curtain was constructed, so as to let down in a moment 
of danger, and separate the audience from the stage, while a reser- 
voir was formed on the top of the house, filled with water sufficient, 
as the Epilogue spoken at the opening of the theatre (in 1794) 
stated, to “ drown the audience in a minute.” On the first night 
the iron curtain was let down, and the stage was filled with water, 
on which a man rowed round with a boat. It is singular, that not- 
withstanding the immense reservoirs, and the iron curtain above- 
mentioned, the whole of the property was consumed (Feb, 24, 
1809.) Probably the reservoirs were empty, or no one was at 
hand to set the water free, if they were full. The iron curtain had 
been removed a few months previous to the fire, it being so rusted, 
it was impossible to work it.— Companion to the Theatres. 





which I think you should always do. I laid the man fairly on his 


Rapack Move or Warrare.—lI expressed to Rarik my wish to 





side, with his linb in a comfortable position, his thigh half bent | know more of their method of warfare ; he and Lagediak in conse- 
upon the pelvis, and the leg half bent upon the thigh; laid him on | quence assembled two troops, which they opposed to each other at 
his side, and his foot, as much as could be, upon the fibular sur- | a short distance, as hostile armies ; the first rank in both, consisting 
face ; then I had to use very little effort indeed to put it all right. | of men, and the second of women. The former was armed with 
The semilunar rent of the skin, and the other edge, came in such | sticks instead of lances, the latter had their baskets filled with pan- 
close contact, that it did not seem as if there had been any wound | dana seeds for stones; and their hair, instead of being, as usual, 
at all. The foot altogether went into its right position; and an | tastefully bound up, hung dishevelled and wild about their heads, 
accident, which at first you would have said was one of the most | giving them the appearance of maniacs. Rarik placed himself at 
horrible kind, appeared to me to be of no consequence. And when | the head of one troop, and Lagediak of the other: both gave the 
the little man saw his leg and foot looking as they ought, he said | signal for attack, by blowing their muscle horns. The adverse 
to me, “ Is it possible, Sir, that this case should do well ?”—* Yea, | forces approached; but instead of the battle, began a comic dance, 
verily,” said I, “ and I have seen many such cases do well.” He | in which the two armies emulated each other in grimaces, furious 
said, “ Why, Sir, they have gone for the instruments.” Two sur- | gesticulations, and a distortion of the eyes, which left only the 
geons had been there, and they actually agreed that amputation | whites visible, while the women shrieked a war-song, which, if their 
should take place immediately. I had not been at all informed of | opponents had been lovers of harmony, would assuredly have put 
this, so that [ was put into an awkward predicament, and was | them to flight. The leaders took no share in these violent exer- 
obliged to wait for the arrival of those heroes. When they came | tions, but still, animating their troops by the tones of the muscle 
and saw the man lying very comfortably, they really seemed stag- | horn. When exhausted by these efforts, the horns were silent, and 
gered, and said, ‘‘ But, Mr Abernethy, you are well aware of these | the armies separated by mutual consent, looking on while some of 
complicated accidents, and can you give us an assurance that this | the most valiant from each side came forward to challenge with 
will do well?” I said, “ No, certainly not; I can do no such | threats and abuse a champion of the enemy to single combat. This 
thing ; but if it does not do well, you can but have recourse to am- | was represented by dancing and songs, and occasional movements 
putation afterwards, and my surgical character is pledged no farther | with the hands as if to throw the lance, which the antagonist sought 








than this. I give you an assurance that no immediate mischief will 
come on to endanger the man’s life ; and you may wait to see if his 
constitution will allow him to do well.”—** Now,” I said, “ I feel 
I have got into rather an awkward situation, and, if you please, you 
must just allow me to finish it in my own way.” I then got splints, 
closed the wound, varnished the sticking plaster, and plastered it 
up. Then I told them about sponging, sponging it continually, so 
as never to let there be any increase of temperature. In short, 
there are but two holds you have over any person’s mind—those 


to avoid by dexterously springing aside. The respective armies and 
their leaders animated the courage of their warriors by battle-songs, 
till the horns were blown again; the armies once more slowly 
approached each other; the champions retired into their ranks, and 
the battle was renewed with a prodigious noise; spears waved in 
the air; pandana seeds flew from the delicate hands of the female 
warriors, over the heads of their husbands, upon the enemy, but the 
armies never came near enough to be really engaged. The leaders 
remained in front, loudly blowing their horns, and sometimes giving 





are fear and hope ; and I make use of them both with my patients. | commands. At length, by accident or design, one of Lagediak’s 
I say, if you will be perfectly still, I am confident you will do well; | men fell; the battle was now over, the victory decided, and the 
if you move one jot, Iam sure you will do ill, that is all. You | signal given for drawing off the forces. Both armies were so 
must not move, not the variation of a hair: not even if an army of | exhausted that they threw themselves on the grass, and, amidst 
fleas were biting you all over, because your safety depends upon | laughing and merriment, gave themselves up to repose.—Avtzebue's 
perfect steadiness. Well, as to this poor little wee man, God bless | New Voyage round the World.—(It 1s a pity this mode of warfare 1s 
me, the wound would not heal; abscesses formed, large ones they | not followed by Christian countries ; for none can be more humane. 
were; they were let out, and it is upon this point I have now to | The armies make every possible exertion in the dance which pre- 
speak. The mischief is not done to the joint only, but all the mus- | cedes the fight ; it is not till they have succeeded in wearying them- 
cles are sprained in a most horrible degree ; sprained to such an | selves almost to exhaustion, that they actually commence hostilities ; 
extent, that the inflammation will take place between the fascia and | and when the first man falls, they cease. It would be an admirable 
the substance connecting the muscles; and as soon as you see the | thing, whether in public or private quarrels, if the hostile parties 
fluxion formed, you put a lancet into the abscess and let it out ; for | were obliged to dance to the sound of a trumpet for a few hours, 
the want of doing this would be, that the joint would come out, and | before they proceeded to the attack. The exertion would be a 


the matter would burst out, leaving a large open abscess and |help to digestion, and consequently an incentive to harmony.| 
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— lama very constant frequenter of the playhouse; a place to 
which I suppose the /d/er not a stranger, since he can have nowhere 
else so much entertainment with so little concurrence of his own 
endeavours. At all other assemblies, he that comes to receive de- 
light, will be expected to give it; but in the theatre, nothing is ne- 
cessary to the amusement of two hours, but to sit down and be 
willing to be pleased. —Joknson. 


TueatricaL Revoit.—In 1733, Theophilus Cibber and others 
revolted from Drury Lane, and opened the Haymarket, although 
an attempt was made to suppress them by the patentee of the for- 
mer theatre. Among the rebels was Joe Miller. One of the com- 

any, Harper, the competitor of Quin in Falstaff, was committed to 
ridewell on this occasion ; but was “soon after,” says Davies, “tri- 
umphantly delivered by the Court of King’s Bench.” The reason 
of this decision, as a from Cibber, was, that Harper was not 
a“ vagabond,” within the meaning of the Act of the 12th year of 
Queen Anne,—“ he being a housekeeper, and having a vote for the 
Westminster Members of Parliament.”—Companion to the Theatres. 








THE PLAY-GOER. 





PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 


Davury-Lang.—Alfred the Great—And Hofer. 
Covent-GarDEN.—The Exquisites—And Neuha’s Cave. 





Covent GARDEN. 
Tue new comedy of The Exquisites, produced at this theatre last 
night, is an agreeable satire on those fleeting nothings which, 
under a diversity of appellations, are pleased from time to time to 
disgust rational and disfigure fashionable society by constituting its 
froth. The mode in which the present author (M. de TruEBa) 
has chosen to effect his purpose, is by collecting, as in a menagerie, 
a great variety of the species, and letting them exemplify, in 
their words and actions, the follies and vices (for they have | 
sufficient capacity to be vicious) which constitute their distinction. | 
This is judicious, and better than any description, for by beholding | 
through successive scenes the pursuits of these negations, the con- 
tempt of at least the commonly sensible, can hardly fail to be se- 
cured, and their consequent extinction a little accelerated. Whether 
an author is consulting his own fame in making the staple of his 
production of such very frail materials, is more open to doubt. The | 
characters from whom the play derives its title, have their represen- | 








tatives in chief under the designations of Lord Belcourt, a Peer 
Exquisite (Mr Parry) a mere abortion; the Hon. Frank Cecil, a 
Military Exquisite (Mr Assort) an intriguer, who is desirous of 
marrying the daughter of a rich citizen whom he despises, that he 
may thereby repair a shattered fortune; Melton, a Sporting Exqui- 
site (Mr Wrencn) a knowing gambler, who has fixed on for his | 
prey, a Country Exquisite, Gosling (Mr Keetey) whom he intro- | 
duces into fashionable society, and fleeces of his money; and | 
lastly, Strut, a Valet Exquisite (Mr Power) the ape of his| 
nominal superiors. These characters furnish the principal part | 
of the dialogue, but none of them have much to do with the | 
plot, which wants filling up, and indeed is altogether subordinate | 
to them. Lilian Evondale. | 
(Miss E.'f'ree) the natural daughter of a deceased Lord Castleton, 
has been left by her father under the protection of a City Alder- 
man, Sir Benjamin Bonus (Mr Bartiey), a man kind but narrow- 
minded, and who annoys her by pertinaciously pressing her to 
become the wife of his clerk. To escape from the scene of her 
discomfort, she resolves to quit his house clandestinely, and en- 
deavour to procure for herself the situation of a governess or com- 
panion. Unluckily her enquiries are made without due circumspec- 
tion, for by the management of Strut, the valet of Lord Castleton 
(Mr C. Kemste) she is induced by a false representation to call 
at the house of the latter, the nature of whose designs she very 
soon perceives. From this trap she is relieved by an accidental cir- 
cumstance. Strut, in the absence of his master, had taken the liberty 
of meeting his sweetheart Avt¢y (Mrs Kegxey) and on his master’s 
unexpected return, he, to conceal his impropriety, hurries her into 
a private recess in the library. Lord Castleton is interrupted in his 
love professions by his servant announcing that Alderman Bonus is 
on the stairs in his way to his Lordship, who had sent for him on 


The following is an outline. 





money matters. To avoid seeing her guardian, Lilian easily suffers 





herself to be persuaded by Lord Castleton to enter the same recess 
in which Kitty has been previously concealed. Lord Castleton leaves 
the room with Bonus, and Strut takes advantage of his absence to 
go and relieve Kitty. But Aitty having, while in the recess, been 
made the confidant of Lilian, they exchange cloaks and hats, and 
the latter by this stratagem gets let out of doors by Strut, and 
Kitty presents herself to the astonished Lord Castleton. Lilian in 
the street encounters two of the Exrquisites returning from a revel, 
and is rescued from their insults by the timely approach of Count 
Valmore, a French nobleman of merit, from whom her mother and 
herself had received some attentions at Paris, and who was her de- 
clared admirer. He provides apartments for her, on proceeding to 
which she is unfortunately seen by Strut, who gives his master the in- 
formation. Lord Castleton unexpectedly presents himself to her, re- 
news his importunity, to the great distress of Lilian, who on her knees 
entreats him not to persecute her. In kneeling, a locket falls from 
her bosom ; he takes it up and discovers it to be the portrait of his 
father, and that the wearer is his neglected sister. Remorse seizes 
him, and is followed by a cordial reconciliation with his intended 
victim. Count Valmore then appears, and after due explanation of 
circumstances, accepts the hand of Lilian, with the perfect concur- 
rence of all parties, including Bonus, who foregoes, on this occasion, 
his prejudices against foreigners. This is the conclusion of the 
play. Besides the characters already mentioned, there are a Mr 
and Mrs Stockland (Mr Ecrerton and Mrs Gisss) a merchant and 
his wife, who give parties in emulation of the great, by whom they 
are looked upon with suitable contempt. 

The play was extremely well received, and although it does not 
aspire to the highest rank of comedy, may fairly take its place 
among a very respectable class, As the duration of a piece is greatly 
dependent on the manners it portrays, the author will have himself 
to blame in part, if the oblivion into which Evquisitism must soon 
inevitably pass should be fatal to the continued favour of his comedy. 
The general good sense and taste, and the occasional spirit of 
the dialogue, warrant a confidence that the hand which has done 
so well may yet do better. M. pg Truesa, we believe, is an 
unwilling exile from his native country (Spain) where he has been 


| honourably distinguished by his hostility to the tyranny under 


which it groans; and he has already obtained a reputation here by 
some historical novels. 

The piece was very strongly cast, and in its principal characters 
well played. The Lord Castleton of Mr C. KemBte was a most 
felicitous personation of the man of fashion, gay from constitution 
and corrupted by the indulgence of vicious babits, but discerning all 
the while the shallowness and absurdity of the society with which 
he was willing to be numbered. A neat prologue was well deli- 
vered by Mr Asporr. We have neither time nor space for further 
remark, F. F. 








MINOR THEATRES. 
TO THE TATLER. 


Sir,—May I ask the reason, why you never, in your amusing 
little journal, give us criticisms upon the performances of the Surrey, 
Coburg, Astley’s, and other Minors, as well as upon the Queen’s 
and Adelphi Theatres ? If you will answer this question through the 
medium of your paper, you will greatly oblige your sincere well- 
wisher, Epric. 

[The reason is, that the Theatres we notice are at hand, and the 
others a gocd way off; which makes a considerable difference ; 
especially when the criticism is to be written the same night on 
which the play is seen. Some of the theatres that we do notice, 
are not in the habit of being criticised by the papers in general ; 
and though the others are mentioned on particular occasions, yet 
as we pay far more attention to Theatricals than any other 
Periodical, we have taken the liberty hitherto of saving ourselves 
trouble with regard to the places mentioned by our correspondent. 
Among the speculations, however, which we entertain for making 
this our little journal large and comprehensive, we purpose to leave 
no theatre that is noticeable, unnoticed. We have often longed to 
have another sight of our old acquaintance Elliston; and from 
what we have heard of him, we feel a wish to see Mr Serle of the 
Coburg. As to Mr Ducrow’s horses, we would cheerfully go 
half-a-dozen miles any day to see them, if we had time.) 
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COMEDY OF “ THE EXQUISITES.” 
TO THE TATLER. lie 
Mr TatLer,—As your paper is devoted to Theatricals, I conside 
it the most proper channel for contradicting a paragraph which has 
appeared in a Sunday journal, and a report partially spread abroad, 
t the comedy of The Exquisites is the joint production of another 
writer and myself. I shall therefore feel obliged by your affording 
me an opportunity of stating, explicitly, that the comedy in question 
is my own, and that I aoa am responsible for its merits or 
demerits. I remain, your obedient servant, 


TELEsFORO DE TRUEBA, 

Sabloniere’s Hotel, Thursday, April 27. 

[To receive a card from “ Don Telesforo de Trueba,” or any 
other Spanish gentleman, always appears to us bookmen like having 
a personal communication with one of the personages in ‘ Gil Blas,’ 
or ‘ The Devil on Two Sticks;’—not Gil himself;—that might not 
be so proper; but with Don Alphonso de Leyva, or Don Cleofas, 
or Don Fabricio, or the Devil himself; for “ the Prince of Dark- 
ness is a gentleman.” Perhaps the report spoken of by our accom- 
plished correspondent, originated in his having put his MS. into 
somebody’s hands, to correct little recondite errors of orthography, 
and perfect it with o’s and a’s. 

The Times, by the way, is mistaken in thinking that Don Teles- 
foro’s Comedy is the first produced on the English Stage from the 
pen of a foreigner. Motteux, the translator of ‘ Don Quixote,’ 
wrote both comedy and tragedy for the English Stage, besides 
dramatic pieces of other kinds, amounting in the whole to a con- 
siderable number. It is in an epistle to Motteux that Dryden 
introduces his fine lines, comparing the English and French lan- 
guages. He is speaking of the tragedy called Beauty in Distress :— 

‘ Thy incidents, perhaps, too thick are sown, 
But too much plenty is thy fault alone. 

At least but two can that good crime commit, 
Thou in design, and Wycherly in wit. 

Let thy own Gauls condemn thee, if they dare, 
Contented to be thinly regular : 

Born there, but not for them, our fruitful soil 
With more increase rewards thy happy toil. 
Their tongue, enfeebled, is refined too much, 
And, like pure gold, it bends at every touch. 
Our sturdy Teuton yet will art obey, 

More fit for manly thought, and strengthen’d with allay.’] 


2. Sor vewess Mop 1—3. arg Cure c% 
illustrative ts . He is e— ne !—5. Slave: uestion,— 
6. Battle Flag of Sigurd.—7, Notices of fin 4° Ae ag 
Yankee Oxonian. a. 
9. Scenes in Poland. No. 11,—10.—Villa d’ Este—11. Black and White--12. Fhe 
School of Saint Simon.—13. The Three Dukes.—14. The Dropping Glen.—15. Recent 
Rambles in the Footsteps of Don Quixote.—No. I-16. BA 

Naturalist—17. Trustees of the Nation. —18. The Drama — Knowles’ Alfred.— 
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THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 
A New Grand Opera, in Three Acts, called 
AZOR AND ZEMIRA; OR, THE MAGIC ROSE. 
The whole of the Music composed by Louis Spohr. 
{Adapted by Sir Georce Smarr.) 
Fatima, Lesbia, Zemira, Miss Cawse, Miss H. Cawse, and Miss Inverarity. 
Rosadelle, Miss Lawrence. 
Saggarah, Ulin, and Marmouna, Misses Horton, Harrington, and P. Horton. 


Azor, Mr Wilson. Scander, Mr Morley. 
Ali, Mr G. Penson. Nigromant, Mr Evans. 


To conclude with a New Melo-Drama, called 


CAVE; OR, THE SOUTH SEA MUTINEERS,. 
artly founded on Lord Brron’s Poem, ‘ The Island.’ 
{By Mr Lang ne? 
The Music composed by Mr G. Stansbury. 
Islanders.—Neuha, Miss Taylor. 
Fegee, Mr Collett. Attoo and Tahamea, Mr F. Sutton and Mr Brady. 


Captain Boldweather, Mr Baker. Sprayling, Mr G, Bennett. 
Torquil, Mrs Vining. Mr Pimpernel Chickweed, Mr Keeley. 
Ludwig Bompertz, Mr F. Matthews. Black Sam, Mr Paulo. 

Ben Bunting, Mr Evans. Jack Skyscrape, Mr Turnour. 
Locksley, Mr Henry. Dogsbody, Mr Fuller. 


On Monday, The Exquisites ; and Neuha’s Cave. 


NBUHA’S 








SURREY THEATRE. 
An entirely New Hibernian Operatic Romance, in Three Acts, entitled 


IRELAND; OR, THE ROSE OF KERRY. 
The Music by Mr Blewitt. 
Glorvina, Miss Somerville. Kathleen, Miss Vincent. Edith, Miss Nicol. 
Judy Magillicuddy, Madame Simon. Shelah, Miss Ellis. 
Ellen Maguire, Miss M. C. Poole. 
Ennismore, Mr Almar. Bryan O’Connell, MrC.Hill. Father Gerald, Mr Gough. 
Charles Dwyer, Mr Osbaldiston. Patrick, Mr T. Hill. 
Dermot, Mr . Old Maguire, Mr Young. Howard, Mr Edwin. 
Bobby Blooms! , Mr Vale. Darby Kelly, Mr D. Pitt. 
Ralph Brush, Mr Maitland. Landlord, Mr Webb. Sailors, &c. 











PERFORMANCES FOR THIS EVENING. 


KING’S THEATRE. 


An Opera Seria, in Two Acts, entitled 
IL PIRATA. 
(By Bevin.) 
The principal Characters by Madame Rubini, Madame Castelli, 
Signor Santini, Signor Deville, Signor De Angeli, 
and Signor Rubini. 





Between the Acts, 


A FAVORITE DIVERTISSEMENT. 


Principa) Dancers Mile, Taglioni, Mlle. Clara, and Mile. Brocard, 
M. Emile, and M. Lefebvre: 


After the Opera will be presented the Second Act of 


GUILLAUME TELL. 
In whieh Mademoiselle Taglioni will Dance The Tyrolienne. 





THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 
A New Historical Play, in Five Acts, called 


ALFRED THE GREAT; OR, THE PATRIOT KING. 
{By Mr Know es.] 
The Music by Mr T. Cooke. 
English—Elswith, Miss Huddart. Maude, Mrs C. Jones. 
Alfred, Mr Macready. Oddune, Mr J. Vining. 
Edric, Mr Younge. Egbert, Mr Thompson. 
Edwy, Mr Sinclair, Oswald, Mr Honner. Arthur, Mr Eaton. 
Edgar, Mr Bland. Edwin, Mr Fenton. Conrad, Mr Hammerton. 
Ethelred, Miss Swift. Arnold, Mr Cathie. 
Danes—Ina, Miss Phillips. Edith, Miss Faucit. 
Guthrum, MrCooper. Amund, Mr S. Jones. Oscar, Mr C. Jones. 
Haldane, Mr Howard. Otho, Mr Yarnold. Soldier, Mr Howell. 
Priest, Mr Dowsing. Boy, Master Fenton. 


Kenric, Mr Cooke, 


Oswith, Mr H. Wallack. 


lp the course of the Evening, His Majesty's ‘ Grand Accession March’ (by Mr T. 


Cooke); and A. Lee’s Overture to ‘ The Invincibles.’ 
To conclude with a New Operatic Drama, in Two Acts, called 


THE LEGION OF HONOUR. 
[Adapted from the French, by Mr PLancug.) 
The Music by Mr A. Lee. 


Madame La Ronde, Mrs Orger. Isabeau, Mrs Waylett. 
Philippe Galliard (aged 102), Mr Farren. 
Jerome Galliard, his son, Mr Dowton. Pierre Galliard, his grandson, Mr Liston. 
Antoine Galliard, his great grandson, Mr Bland. 
Frangois Ledru, Mr Harley. Horace Galonné, Mr Benson Hill. 
Hector, Miss Poole. Guillaume, Master Richardson. 


On Monday, Alfred the Great; The Brigand ; and other Entertainments. 


By desire,--The Military Brigand Dance, by Mademoiselle Rosier. 
To conclude with an entirely new Romantic Drama, entitled 


ALWYN AND BERTHOLDY. 
[By Mr Acar.) 
Guthela, Miss Somerville. Madelon, Miss Vincent. 
Leopold, Mr Almar. The Headsman, Mr Williams. Alwyn, Mr C. Hill. 
Bertholdy, Mr Osbaldiston. Romberg, Mr 1D). Pitt. Herman, Mr Lee. 
Mr Balaam Brown, Mr Vale. Arnola, Mr Gough. Solomon, Mr Webb. 
| Peter and Paul, Mr Asbury and Mr Hobbs. _Reichkel Snips, Mr Rogers. 





QUEEN’S THEATRE. 
A New Comic Operetta, called, 


PECCADILLOES. 
{By Mr Raymonp.) 
The Music composed by Mr G. Cooke. 
Donna Laura, Miss Dix. Donna Lorenza, Miss Vernon. _ Florine, Mrs Humby. 
Don Frederick, Mr E. Seguin. Don Valerio, Mr Bennett. 
Musquito Panza, Mr Green. 


After which a New Comedietta, in Three Acts, entitled 


“THE TIMES.” 

The New Overture by G. A. Macfarren, of the Royal Academy of Music. 
Miss N Nightingale, (with Two New Songs) Mrs Humby. 
Rachel, Miss Wells. Mrs Cosey, rs Glover. 

Captain Lance, Mr Green. Mr Nicholas Scratch, Mr Wilkinson. 
Mr Muz, Mr Marshall. nee Honeysuckle, Mr Barnett. 
Walter Wasp, Esq. Mr J. Russell. 


To conclude with a New Grand Melo-dramatic Military Spectacle, called 


THE FRENCH SPY. 
[By Mr Haines.) 
The Music composed and selected by Mr Harroway. 
French— Mathilde de Grammont, the dumb lady, assuming the Characters of Pierre 
Graziot, a Cadet of the Lancers, and Omar Almorid, an Houah, 
or inspired Arab boy, Mademoiselle Celeste. 
Madame Beauvine, Mrs Garrick. Louison, Miss Stohwasser. 
The General, Mr Tilbury. Major Lafont, Mr Spencer. 
Captain Dessaix, Mr G. Lejeune. Serjeant Beauvine, Mr Marshall. 
Colin Coquinard, Mr Wilkinson. 
Algerines—Zitta, Mademoiselle Constance. 
The Dey, Mr Munroe. Ali Ben Al Hamed, Mr H. Cooke. 
Ben Mousa, Mr Keppell. 
In the course of the Evening, Mehul’s Overture to ‘ Les Deux Aveugles,’ and 
ahomed.” 


Winter’s Overture to ‘ M 





AstLEY’s AMPHITHEATRE. — Mazeppa — Ducrow’s 
Scenes in the Circle—The Assassin of Dijon. 


Cosure TuHeatre.—The Red Banner—Forty Thieves 
—Mutiny at the Nore. 

SapLer’s Wetus.—The Nationals—The Miller’s Maid 
—Senor Valli—The Brigand’s Wife—The Bro- 
thers of Turin. 








Published by J. Onwuyn, at Tue TaTrier Office, 4 Catherine street, Strand, (to whom all books, and communications for the Editor, are to be addressed) ; sold by 


J. Cuapret; Errincuam WIitson, 


Exchange ; A. Hays, 165 Regent street; J. Fixup, 16 Air street, Piccadilly; Manrsu, 145 Oxford street, next door to 


Fladong’s Hotel; at Esxr’s Library, Old Bond street; W.KENN&TH, Corner of Bow street, Covent Garden; E. Turnour, Theatrical Agent, 10 Broad Court 

Acre ; and by all Booksellers and Newsmen. : 

Avdertisements received at Tuk Tatier Orvicer, 4 Catherine street, Strand ; also by Mr G. REYNELL, Country Newspaper and General Advertising Office, 
42 Chancery lane ; and by Messrs C. and W. Rexneu, at the Printing Office, 45 Broad street, Golden square. 
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